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Notes. 


GERALD AUNGIER OF THE EAST 
INDIA COMPANY. 
THE Story oF A YOUNGER SON. 


In England younger sons have made much 
history, for they were not forbidden, like 
the children of the continental noblesse, from 
weking their fortune in other ways than 
soldiering. The old French proverb Gen- 
ttl homme sans guerre vaut autant que 
paysan sans terre, had little point with us. 
The gentleman Adventurer, as Kingsley and 
others have shown us, was a notable person- 
age; and county histories, family papers, 
memoirs, letters, are eloquent enough of 
the varied enterprises in which he engaged, 
and which rebuilt many a ruined house, 
regilded many a tarnished honour. 

In old England there was no Army to 
speak of, and no Navy as a career for gen- 
tlemen. For those possessing the vocation, 
there was the Church certainly, though 
hardly yet the snug sinecure it afterwards 
became; while the Bar—apart from the 
mere question of vocation—was at least too 
expensive for most younger sons. 

What could be done with the swarm of 
cadets which the close of the civil wars of 
King Charles’s time had thrown out of 
employment? Their grandfathers would 
have braved the dangers of the Spanish 
main with Gilbert and Raleigh, in search 
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these romantic careers were pursued rather 
in the realms of romance than in the sober 
life of Puritan Kngland. Ireland, the 
school of preferment tor Elizabethan younger 
sons, no longer had attractions to offer. 

Behold, then, the Turkey, African, and 
Kast Indian Companies, springing into 
being as an attractive career for the adven- 
turous younger son; offering a more or less 
certain road to fortune, and her attendant 
favours. ‘‘ A few years’ stay in Surat,” 
remarks John Ovington in his interesting 
volume ‘A Voyage to Surat,’ published in 
1696, “has raised several of the Presidents 
to plentiful estates, who are permitted a 
free trade to all parts of the East. In 
voyages to and from China they commonly 
make cent per cent.’’—and the same oppor- 
tunities were afiorded to the subordinates, 
It was deemed a fortunate thing, indeed, if. 
through kinship, or interest, an opening 
could be found in one of these rising enter- 
prises. Such a chance came in the way of 
the younger son who is the subject of the 
present paper, and whose career, in its be- 
ginnings, is typical of many such another 
cadet of good family. 

Gerald Aungier was in fact, a younger 
son of a younger son; for his father, the 
Honourable Ambrose Aungier, D.D., was 
the second surviving son of Sir Francis, 1st 
Lord Aungier* of Longford. The latter was 


* He was eldest s. and h. of Richard Aungier, 
Esq., of Gray’s Inn, by Rosa d. of William 
Stewart, Esq., of Ely, baptized at Coton, near 
Cambridge, May 14, 1558. Educated at West- - 
minster and ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, he 
was in 1577 “specially ”’ admitted to Gray’s 
Inn; and called to the Bar June 17, 1583. 
Bencher of Gray’s Inn 1602, Q.C. and M.P. for 
Newcastle-under-Lyne 1588, for Haslemere 1597. 
Knighted at Greenwich May 28, 1609. Ap- 
pointed Master of the Rolls in Ireland June & 
following. Member of the Irish Privy Council 
and Joint Lord Keeper 1619/20. 

He appears to have been of the type known 
to the Newgate Calendar as “a _ hanging 
Judge.” Brian O’Neile, on his trial in Dublin, 
April, 1615 (‘ Domestic State papers: Irish ’) 
has left a humorous description of this “‘ Black 
Judge,” as he calls him. “I was at the 
Assizes the other day and Justice Aungier was 
ready to revile me like a churl, if I did but 
look awry, and would lean his head upon one 
shoulder to see if he could espy any occasion 
to hang me.” 

Sir Francis rendered “great assistance” to 
the Government in connection with the planta- 
tion of the provinces of Ulster and Leinster 
in 1616, and the counties of Wexford, Leitrim, 
and Longford in 1620. For these and other 
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the Irish Master of the » Rolls, and one of 
that host of officials and lawyers that James 
I let loose upon Ireland. 

Ambrose, born circa 1597 (according to 
his grandfather’ s will), educated at West- 
minster and Cambridge, was a Fellow of 
Clare, and had been ordained at Peter- 
borough in 1624. About the year 1628 he 
appears to have gone over to Dublin on a 
visit to his father, whose legal duties ob- 
liged him to spend. most of his time in that 
city. It must have been then that Ambrose 
met his future wife, Griselda, one of the 
daughters of Lancelot Bulkeley, Archbishop 
of Dublin and Primate of Ireland. Doubt- 
less this had something to do with his ap- 
pointment to the office of Prebendary and 
Treasurer of St. Patrick’s on July 23, 1628, 
and to the Chancellorship in 1636. The 
exact date of the marriage is unrecorded-- 
Peerage books and Landed Gentry volumes 
had yet to be born—but it certainly took 
place prior to Lord Aungier’s death in 
(ctober, 1632, as the fact is mentioned in 
that Lord’s funeral certificate. 

Gerald Aungier with whose career we are 
here concerned, was the second of the three 
sons (Francis, Gerald and Ambrose) of this 
marriage; and, with the help of sidelight 
evidence, it seems pretty clear, that he was 
born (in Dublin probably, in Ireland cer- 
tainly) between the years 1635-40. The 
latter date is the more likely. 

The records of the Ulster Office afford no 
evidence as to the exact date of his parents’ 


services and merits, King James by Patent 
under the Great Seal d. Westminster June 29, 
1621, was pleased to advance him (and the heirs 
male corpore suo) to the dignity of Lord Baron 
Aungier of Longford in the peerage of Ireland. 
The Preamble “ot. this Patent setting forth 
his “ illustrious ” descent, “ Ex antiquissima 
familia Comitum Aungier in regno Franciae,” 
is given in Lodge, va iii. He married (1) 
Douglas youngest d. of Honble. Edward Fitz- 
Gerald (youngest s. of 9th Karl of Kildare), 
brother of “the fair Geraldine” and father 
of the 14th Earl. The FitzGerald pedigree 
does not reveal the origin of her unfeminine 
haptismal name of “ Douglas.” (2) Anne d. 
of Sir George Barne, Lord Mayor in 1586, son 
of Sir George Barne, Lord Mayor in 1552. (3) 
Margaret d. of Sir Thomas Cave of Stanford, 
widow of Sir John Wynne, and sister-in-law 
of Sir Thomas Roe. 

Lord Aungier died full of years, riches, and 
honours, at his house in (what is now Aungier 
Street), Dublin, Oct. 8, 1632, and after consider- 
able delay, was buried with much ceremony 
in the Choir of St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Dec. 


4. His will d. November, 1628 is extant; also 
his very elaborate funeral certificate. 
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marriage, or of his own birth, and no help 
has been obtained from the Dublin Church 
Registers, which are imperfect, when not 
inaccessible. At the period under consid- 
eration they were kept chaotically or not 
at all, Also a great mass of family papers 
were lost or destroyed during the Common- 
wealth, in which may be included Dr. Aun. 
gier’s family Bible. 

But a letter written by Sir Thomas 
Clarges to Secretary Bennett (afterwards 
Lord Arlington) in May 1663 does throw a 
ray of light on the subject; for he refers 
therein to Francis the eidest son (who had 
succeeded his uncle) as ‘‘a young noble 
man,”’ which would make us almost correct 
in estimating Gerald Aungier to have been 
about fourteen years old at the time of 
his father’s death in 1654. 

Gerald is unrecorded in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography ’—surprising enough 
were it not that its Editors have, as a 
whole, treated India badly. But scattered 
up and down the pages of Anglo-Indian 
history, biography, and travel, are frequent, 
though more or less inaccurate, accounts* of 
his life and work in India, Yet the mem- 
ory of him has fallen into such utter oblivion 
that much of what is recorded is, in relation 
to the real Gerald Aungier, nothing other 
than the merest biographical romance. His 
age, parentage, family descent, place of 
burial, are lost sight of—altogether forgot- 
ten—and in their stead we have served up 
biographical pabulum of a somewhat sur- 
prising kind. Therefore it has seemed 
good to take up one’s pen and attempt some 
brief outline of the real facts, gleaned out 
of old books, old letters and documents, 
confused masses called “ State papers’’ and 
“Court Minutes’? and much sifting and 
meditation. For there is no little in his 
birth, parentage, and early surroundings, 
worth rescuing and remembering. His 
father and grandfather were domiciled for 
many years in Ireland (Sir Francis as men- 
tioned below having married a daughter of 
nn: ae ee ae : 

* Vide: ‘History of British India’ (Sir 
William Hunter, 1900); ‘Cities of India’ 
(Forrest, 1903); ‘Origin of Bombay’ (Da 
Cunha, 1854); “Rise of Bombay’ (S. M. Ed- 
wards, 1902); ‘English in Western India’ 
(Rev. Philip Anderson, R.N., 1854); ‘ Bombay 
and Western India’ (James Douglas, 1893); 
‘Bombay in the Making’ (Malibari, 1910); 
‘ Voyage. to Surat’ (Rey. John Ovington, R.N 
‘New Account of the East Indies’ 
(Alexr. Hamilton, 1727); ‘Travels in East 
Indies and Persia’ (John Fryer, M.D., 1698). 
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the great Anglo-Ivish House of FitzGerald) | legal strain in the blood dating from Plan- 


but it would be a mistake to regard our 
hero as other than an Englishman, for we 
cannot find any other trace of Irish descent, 
The Bulkeleys, his mother’s people, were 
also of English stock, and indeed little 
of the Irish temperament appears in 
Gerald Aungier in after life. He blended 
the judicial mind of one grandfather with 
the religious temperament of the other; 
neither of whom possessed a drop of Irish 
blood. ‘The only source whence he derived 
any, and that much diluted, was through 
his Kildare grandmother. His Christian 
name indeed regalled that great house. It 
had been borne not only by his uncle, the 
second Lord Aungier, and by his‘ great- 
uncle, Gerald FitzGerald, 14th Earl of 
Kildare, but by generations of earlier Earls 
and had become in fact the favourite bap- 
tismal name of the FitzGerald clan. 

On the Aungier side he came of legal 
stock*—there seems to have been a persistent 
* Mentioned in a small volume pub. 1685 by 
“H Phillips, gent.” entitled ‘'The Grandeur 
of the Law’—‘* Enumerating the most illus- 
trious families in England who have been raised 
to honour and wealth by the successful practice 
of the Law.” The first of the family to dis- 
tinguish himself in this field was Henry 
Aungier, Chief Justice and Lord Chancellor 
temp Edward II, who founded and endowed St. 
Michael’s College, Cambridge, incorporated 
with Trinity by Henry VIII. An ecclesiastic 
as well as a lawyer, Henry Aungier held the 
living of Stanton, Suffolk, and (according to 
the custom of the time) was often called 
“Henry de Staunton.” See: ‘Close Rolls,’ 
March, 1332, where he is referred to as Henry 
Aunger of Stanton; also: ‘ Patent Rolls,’ May 
1357. He appears in Samuel Clarke’s ‘ Lives’ 
(of Sundry Eminent persons), pub. 1683; in 
Carter’s Hist. of Cambridge’ (1753); and in 
Le Queux, and Wright and Jones’s ‘ Memorials 
of Cambridge,’ as “ Henry Aungier, Chance. of 
the Exch., etc., Canon of York and Wells, 
and pastor of Stanton.” Some interesting par- 
ticulars of his career are given in these works 
and also by the Cambridge antiquary, William 


_ Cole (Additional MSS. 5846, Brit. Mus.), a great 


authority on collegiate and local history. Cole 
gives a fac-simile drawing of the original seal 
of St. Michael’s College, which shows the 
arms Ermine a_ griffin azure of Aungier. 
These are also displayed in St. Michael’s 
Church. Campbell ‘ Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors’ notices him only as “Henry de 
Staunton,” and the error is copied by Foss; 
which probably accounts for its repetition in 
the very superficial account of him to be found 
“Henry de Staunton ” in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. 
log.” 


grandfather of Richard Aungier, mentioned 


tagenet days and continuing down to very 
recent times indeed. His great-grandfather 
Richard Aungier was a distinguished Eliza- 
bethan lawyer (Reader, Bencher, and Trea- 


| surer of Gray’s Inn, and Counsel at Law 


for the town of Cambridge) whose practice 
both in the Courts and in matters of con- 
veyance appears to have been considerable. 
The great Lord Burghley refers to him 
(Diary 1577) as ‘a Protestant very learned 
and welthie,’’ Dut his end was tragic. On 
the night of Nov. 12, 1597, he myster- 
iously disappeared from his chambers in the 
Inn; his body being found nearly a month 
later floating on the Thames. Suspicion 
fell on his son Richard who (with his wife 
Agnes, and the porter of Gray’s Inn) was 
arrested and conveyed to Bridewell. Vide: 
‘Acts of the Privy Council’ (vol. xxviii), 
Cooper’s ‘ Athens Cantab.’ and ‘ Annals,’ 
‘Middlesex County Records,’ ‘Tyburn 
Tree’ (Marks, 1910) and Jardine on ‘ Tor- 
ture.’ Under date 25 Jan., 1598, Stow re- 
cords that ‘‘one named Ainger was hanged 


iat Tiburne, for wilfully and secretly mur- 


thering of his own father, a gentleman and 
Counseller of the law at Graies Inne, in his 
chamber there.”” The family arms may still 
be seen in the painted glass of the Great 
Hall. 

The Honble. Ambrose Aungier, D.D., 
Prebendary and Chancellor of St. Patrick’s 
did not leave his widow and children in 
very flourishing circumstances. The Aun- 
giers were Royalists, and suffered accord- 
ingly, a portion of Lord Aungier’s property’ 
being sequestrated. Mistress Griselda’s own 
father, the aged Archbishop, had also died 
in prison, in 1650, where he had been in- 


! carcerated for resisting the Act prohibiting 


the use of the Prayer Book. Her first 
cousin Thomas (created Viscount Bulkeley 
by Charles I at Oxford in recognition of his 
loyalty) was father of the famous Royalist 
General Bulkeley; but in their present ec- 
lipsed state, there was little to be looked for 
from Cavalier kin. 


same having been wrongfully appropriated (by 
Henry Aungier’s trustees) to the house of St. 
Michael’s Cambridge.” (‘ Letters and papers 
Henry VIII,’ vol. 19, p. 78). Henry was 
buried as he wished “in the midst of his 
scholars” in St. Michael’s Church. | No 
memorial of him exists to-day; but “ Aungier’s 


During the reign of Henry VIII the | Lane,” in Cambridge town, tries yet to remind 
| the wayfarer of a forgotten legal luminary and 
above, “ recovered certain ancestral lands, the | son. 
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The following year, however, 
succeeded in the title and estates by 
his nephew Francis. ‘The eldest being 
thus early (he was then perhaps about 20 
years of age) provided for, comes the prob- 
lem of the younger son! 

And of all helps is not a rich Dowager— 
relict of the old Lord—sister of the famous 
Sir Thomas Roe (persona grata with the 
Kast India Company, having procured for 
them their first trade concession from the 
Great Moghul) likely enough to prove the 
usefullest? Thrice widowed, having buried 
her last husband (Sir Thomas Wenman, 
Marshal of Ulster) twenty and more years 
ago, she survives, childless, solitary, in 





* He was eldest s. and h. of Ist Lord and born 
prior to Jan. 22, 1597 (being mentioned in the 
will of his grandfather under that date), and 
was admitted to Gray’s Inn 1614. His father, 
Lord Aungier, in a letter (dated Dublin, 23 
Sept., 1629) to Lord Dorchester (at_that time 
Principal Secretary of State) says, “I am send- 
ing over my eldest son who is related to your 
lordship by his mother, who was aunt to the 
present Earl of Kildare . .. . he has been care- 
fully educated at home and abroad (has been 
a pupil of the famous mathematician William 
Oughtred) and I am anxious that he should be 
thought fit for the King’s service.” As Lord 
““Aungier’’ he heads the list (Irish State 
papers) of “the ’49” officers, who commanded 
a troop of horse in Ireland for the King— 
prior to Jan. 5, 1649. Subsequently he quitted 
freland and resided on his estate at Hast Clan- 
don, Surrey, which his father had purchased 
(about 1582) from Edward Carleton. The 
possessor of considerable ability as a mathe- 
matician and orientalist, he is praised by his 
old tutor William Oughtred in his preface to 
the first edition of the Clavis Mathematica, pub- 
lished in 1652, as “a person of great piety and 
learning, skilled not only in Latin and_ Greek, 
but also in Hebrew and other Oriental 
languages.”” John Evelyn (Diary, Oct. 14, 1654) 
remarks, ‘“‘I went (to Clandon) to visit that 
learned gentleman my Lord Aungier.”” The 
Registers of Acton, Middlesex, record his mar- 
riage, Feb., 1637/8, to Jane, 2nd d. of Sir 
Edward Onslow, of West Clandon, and widow 
of Sir Edward Carr (gentleman pensioner to 
Kings James and Charles), of Hillingdon, Ux- 
bridge. 

Gerald Lord Aungier died s.p. at East Clan- 
don in 1655, and was buried in the North 
Chapel of the Churech—where his brothers of 
the half blood, Francis and George, and others 
of the family, are also interred. His widow 
(who survived till 1661) lies beside him. There 


is no monument or inscription of any sort, but 
in Hillingdon Church, her very fine life-sized 
effigy reposes by the side of that of her first 
husband, together with their two daughters 
and co-heirs, who complete the marble group 
on this splendid Carr monument. 
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her dower-house; not unwilling to do what 
she can for this latest grandson of him 
whose name and rank she has retained. Re. 
calling her sisterhood to their late Ambas- 
sador she presents young Gerald to certain 
of the Directors. 3ut the Company, blown 
this way and that, is, in these days, by 
way of becoming somewhat Cromwellian— 
“Ts not the family notoriously Royalist ?” 
‘““One must bow to the times ’’—and will at 
most promise nothing definite. The Dow- 
ager died the following year (1656) so Gris- 
elda (who saw the Restoration and _ lived 
till 1666) turned next to an_ influential 
Aungier cousinry* of rich Turkey merchants, 
who flourished on St. Dunstan’s Hill in 
the city of London, at Smyrna, and at 
Aleppo. There seems little doubt though 
that it was the Roe connection, after all, 
that was responsible for these entries which 
the year following the Restoration, found 
their way into the Company’s ‘‘ Minutes.” 

Nov 1, 1661. The following men are enter- 
tained as factors .... Gerald Aungier... 

Nov. 8, 1661. Sir Joseph Ashe [Governor of 
the Company 1684-6] and Sir George Smith 
{perhaps grandson of Sir '‘homas Smith the 
first Governor 1600-21] are accepted as securities 
in £1,000 for Gerald Aungier. 


Dec. 18. The following men are entertained 
TOC BOTAL os se Gerald Aungier at £30 a 
year. 


Early in the New Year he left England 
for the East Indies, in the suite of James 
Ley* 3rd Earl of Marlborough, a naval 
captain, and commodore of the Squadron 
which sailed in Feb., 1662, to receive 
Bombay from the Portugese. 

On the 18th September, Gerald Aungier 
stood side by side with the Earl, to claim 
the Island for the King of England. 

This was his first public appearance in 
India; his brief life work had commenced; 
no mere May game, no idle promenade; but 
a battle and a march. 

While the flags are flying .in Bombay 


* Descended from a younger brother of Sir 
Francis, their name had somehow become 
transmuted into Hanger—which suggests that 
that H had been prefixed by one of the family 
whose spelling and pronunciation were alike 
at fault. In the reign of Queen Anne they 
were able to give a daughter on her marriag® 
(with the 8rd Lord Coleraine, an Irish Peer) 
a dowry of £100,000—an immense sum in those 
days. ‘They eventually (in 1761) obtained the 
revival of the barony of Coleraine in their 
favour. 

* He was killed in action with the Dutch 
Fleet in June, 1665. His nephew and _ heit 


d.s.p. in 1679, and with him the title expired. 
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harbour, and the cannon booming, let us 
pause a moment and hear what Romantic- 
Fiction-Biography * has to tell us about 
our hero’s origin and early life. 

“Little is known ’’—they write—‘‘ of the 
early years of Gerald Aungier in India, 
much less of his childhood and youth in 
England. His name enables us to surmise 
that he came from Angers in France, and 
that his forefathers, who were probably 
Huguenots, had fled to England after the 
terrible massacre of the Protestants on the 
Eve of St. Bartholomew in 1572. Of his 
parents nothing more is known than that 
they came of a good stock. Young Gerald 
was in all likelihood trained in England, 
bred in the School of Cromwell rather than 
in the soft and silken manners of Charles 
II, as some of his actions later in life 
testify. Te must have had a fairly good 
education for his letters display an exten- 
sive and wholesome reading. His allusions 
to Biblical and other authorities show that 
he was more or less familiar with classical 
literature, and could quote from it with 
telling effect. 
must. have come to India in the service 
of the Company at an early age, and risen 
in rank, step by step, till he attained the 
highest position in the gift of his employers 
—the governorship of the town and island 
of Bombay. It is impossible to say how old 
he was then, for the date of his birth is 
not known, arid there is no likeness nor any 
description of him now extant, from which 
this can even be guessed Though 


*Vide: (1) “Bombay in the Making” 
(Malabari 1910); (ii) “ Origin of Bombay ”’ 
(Da Cunha 1854); (iii) “ Bombay and Western 
India” (Douglas 1893). The above quotation 
is from Malabari, as the latest publication and 
as echoing the statements found in the earlier 
volumes. 

The Oxford History of India 
“Malabari’ as an authority to 
Anglo-Indian history ! 

The ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica’ (art. ‘ Bom- 
bay’), Sir William Hunter (‘ History of Modern 
India’), Rev. Philin Anderson (English in 
Western India’), Forrest (‘Cities of India’) 
and other nineteenth century writers give brief 
accounts of Gerald Aungier; but none of 
them furnish any personal details ; and the 
general impression conveyed is that of an 
elderly, somewhat severe personage, not alto- 
gether pleasant to live with, whose only 
recorded utterances were religious phrases. 
Anderson is the only one who attempts to un- 
swathe this effigy. and afford us a glimpse of 
he real man within. 


recommends 
students of 
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| he continued till 1800, 
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Ivench blood coursed in his veins, he was 


| loyal to the soil on which he is said to 


have been born and bred.’’ 
& £ EB &, 


(Lo be continued). 





JAMES PRICE (1756-1850). 
A CONFUSION. 


In Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses’ this man 
is said to be the son of James Price, gent., 
of Bedwas, Monmouthshire, and to have 
entered Oriel College, Oxford, and after- 
wards to have become Vicar of Cerrig-y- 
drudion avd Rector of Llanfechain. Such 
an authority as Archdeacon Thomas in his 
‘ History of the Diocese of St. Asaph,’ fol- 
lows Foster in these statements. The fact 
is that Foster has in this entry amalgamated 
into one life the lives of two men of the 
same Name, same age, same calling, and 
both sons of two different men again each 
of the name of James Price. 

I should like to give a little of the history 
of the families in order to separate these 
two men. 

In the parish church of Ysgeifiog, 
shire, there is an old monument, which is 
fast crumbling to dust, commemorating 
Thomas, the young son of Ellis Price, the 
Rector of that parish, and Ursula, the 
youngest daughter of Roger Mostyn, Esq., 
of Kilkxen, who died March 10, 1723. This 
Rev. Ellis Price was Rector of Ysgeifiog 
1704-1763, and Vicar of Holywell 1711-1763.’ 
{fe took his M.A. from Christ Church Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1700. He lived nearly all 
his life at Ysgeifiog, where he died, and was 
buried in 1765. His son James Price also 
entered at Christ Church, and _ took his 
M.A. from there, June 14, 1740. He was 
Vicar of Bettws-yn-Rhos, County Denbigh. 
1746-58, and Rector of Llansannan in the 
same County, 1758 to 1782, when he died, 
and he was buried, if I am not mistaking. 
iike his father, at Ysgeitiog, Flintshire. 

When this man was Vicar of Bettws-yn- 
thos, that is in 1756, a son was born to 
nim, who was named after his father James 
Price. This is the Rev. James Price of 
the heading of this note. In 1775 he en- 
tered Trinity College, Cambridge, as a Pen- 
sioner, from Mr. Vanburgh’s School, Ches- 
ter. In 1780 he took his B.A., and was 
by 1784 Vicar of Cerrig-y-Drudion, where 
making a name for 


THE REY. 


Flint- 
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| 
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upon Adam, In the sweat of thy brow shalt | British Museum to explore the fossil 
thou eat thy bread. [Italics are in original]. | remains which occur there, with the special 
The like penance was inflicted upon them the | yjew of obtaining those of dinosaurs, Mr, 
next time, the. Sacrament was Mmimiore | Cutler has. had great experience in collet 
we ‘ SLES | ing large fossils in North America. 1e 

I submit that we have here the original | explorers may sseinibiy open up again the 
of the common form of verbal quotation of ‘site worked by the Germans while in East 
this portion of the 19th verse of Genesis ili. | Afyjica in which the Gigantosaurus was 
Ww. 8. B. oe. found. Mr. L. 8S. B. Leakey, of St. John’s 

College, Cambridge—who was born in Kenya 

Se ae Colony—accompanies the expedition, and 


MEMORABILIA OF THE MOMENT will collect specimens of the present fauna 


and flora of the region. 

Lecturing at University College, Gower ‘ 
Street, on Feb. wi: in the presence of the On Feb. 11 there died at Ludgoan, Corn- 
Queen, Dr. Walter Seton recalled the little wall, at the age of 91, Emma Thomas, nine- 
known fact that from about 1400 the legal teenth and last surviving of the twenty- 
title of the King’s eldest son had been three children of Wiliam Thomas of 
‘Prince of Scotland,’ a title which, unlike | Boswednack, Zennor. There are probably 
“Prince of Wales,” was by right of birth. very few persons now living who have heard 
The Lecturer made the suggestion that the | from their parents a first-hand account of 
title should be revived, and the Press of the | the French Revolution, but this was the 
following few days contains expressions of | case with Miss Thomas, her father having 
hearty approval. Dr. Rait’s letter to The been born in 1776. By the death of this 
Times (Feb, 23) sets out the main particu- | lady, too, an interesting link with John 
lars of the question. The title lapsed from Wesley has gone ; for her grandfather and 
ordinary usage during the period from the great-grandfather were both friends of the 
Restoration to 1714, but remained a legal Seat preacher, and entertained him during 
title, so that tenancy of a 40s. freehold from | is many itineraries through West Corn- 
the Prince of Scotland was a qualification Wall. 1t may be interesting to note also 
for a vote in the Scottish Counties till 1832, that Miss Thomas’s great-grandfather was 

URES eee ] : married in 1740, and the known direct 

he Times ol I eb. 22 contains an article | descendants of this marriage aggregate in 
of some historical interest on the discovery eight generations over 1,200 persons. 
of an often-quoted document purporting to) — "7 ; 
be a letter from William IV authorising The removal of the Oxford University 
the creation of peers to ensure the passing Press from the Amen Corner building, which 
of the Reform Bill of 1832. Its authen- it has held for forty-one years, to new and 
ticity has long since been conclusively more spacious quarters in Warwick Square, 
denied, though the critics had not seen the marks one more interesting stage in the 
original—of which The Times gives a repro- | history of its growth and expansion, The 
duction. The question remains Who wrote printing works and central offices of the 
these lines? The writer in The Times sug-' Press are at Oxford, in Walton Street, with 
gests Brougham. the Clarendon Press Depository in the High 
Street. In London, besides the new build- 
ings, ave the leather bindery in Aldersgate 
Street, the export and children’s books 
departments in Falcon Square, the large 
warehouse in Old Street, the medical and 
technical departments in the Lancet Build- 
ing, Bedford Street, and the Receiving 
Depot in St. Bride Street. The new build- 
ing markedly divides the editorial and the 





The Times of Feb. 26 prints a telegram 
of the previous day from Baghdad announc- 
ing the discovery ati Kish by Mr. Weld 
Blundell’s expedition of a library of cunei- 
form tablets (chiefly grammars, dictionaries 
and commentaries on the Sumerian and 
Babylonian languages) and of a magnifi- 
cent Sumerian Palace the finely decorated 
walls of which display the earliest known 


forms of pictographie writing. selling organizations. _ The former 1s 
; situated in a Georgian house, containing a 
Mr. W. E. Cutler of the University of | Gibbons fireplace and other pleasant old 


Manitoba is setting out for East Africa | details; for the latter a new structure, back- 


under the auspices of the trustees of the | ing on to the Old Bailey has been built. 
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Queries. 
Ws must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 


their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


THE SHANNON AND THE CHESAPEAKE: C.L.F. 
—Amongst the Exhibits in the Bermuda 
Section of the British Empire Exhibition 
will be shown a flintlock blunderbus made 
in the reign of Queen Anne, together with 
a paper found in the barrel of the weapon, 
on which is written the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

Taken from the American frigate ‘‘ Chesa- 
peake ’’ on the occasion of her surrender to 
His Britannic Majesty’s frigate, ‘‘ Shannon,’’ 
Ist June, 1813.—C. L. F. 

I shall be very much obliged if any of 
your readers can identify the above initials. 

30SWELL TUCKER. 


THOMAS SHADWELL: Pace and Date or 
BirtH.—In an article on Thomas Shadwell 
at 8S. iv. 109 (Aug. 5, 1893), it is stated 
that (1) he was born in the parish of 
Broomhill (near Brandon), Norfolk, (2) was 
educated at home for five years under a Mr. 
Roberts, and (3) was afterwards a year at 
Bury St. Edmunds under a Mr. Stephens. 

Can any reader throw fresh light on the 
question of the place and date of birth of 
Shadwell, or give the source of the informa- 
tion concerning his early education? That 
he went to Bury School he himself tells us 
in the Dedication to his 10th Satire of 
Juvenal, and the other facts given in the 
article may be similarly substantiated from 
contemporary evidence. With regard to his 
birth-place and date, Parish Registers, etc., 
have been searched without result, but it 
his been suggested that there may be 
records preserved at Norwich. Any other 
facts of the poet’s life not given in standard 
works of reference, e.g., date of marriage, 
would be welcomed. 


D. M. Watms ey. 


Joun Rasreri.—-Information is required 
as to the location of any existing copies of 
the ‘‘ Abbreviation of statutis, translated 
out of French into English by John Rastell 
and imprinted by the same John the xxv. 


‘day of October in the xi. yere [1519] of the 
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reyn of our sovereyn lord kyng Henry the 
viii, with the privilege,’ etc., mentioned in 
Ames’s ‘Typographical Antiquities’ (Her- 
bert’s Ed., 1789), pp. 327-330. 
J. D. Cow1ery. 
Middle Temple Library, E.C.4. 





CuurcHEs Depicatep to St, LAWRENCE.— 
Old churches are often to be found within 
ancient earthworks, existing or traceable on 
the map. The house (now a farm) of a 
manor (T, Kk. kL.) and a church dedicated 
to St. Lawrence are situated within a rec- 
tangular enclosuie, sides some 170 x 180 
yds., bounded on three sides by two roads, 
one of which makes two right-angled turns 
before joining the other; the remaining 
side is closed by a wall. The enclosure is 
divided up in a manner very suggestive of 
the roads usually laid out within a Roman 
camp, and there are four entrances corres- 
ponding with the customary gates: that in 
the side not skirted by a road giving on to 
a footpath which joins the road about a 
furlong distant, at a point where the latter 
bends slightly in order to skirt the side of 
the enclosure—i.e., before this point the 
road aims for the gate. 

Owing to the proximity of house and 
church the writer suspects the latter to be 
of ancient foundation, but the V. C. His- 
tory has nothing to record of it before the 
fifteenth century. It is not in a Roman 
district, and Codrington shows no roads 
within a day’s journey; the nearest frag- 
ment of a ‘‘ supposed Roman road ’’ (O.S.) 
is over five miles away and does not point 
in the direction. There are no visible re- 
mains of a camp. The place name is a 
‘Bury ’”’ not a ‘‘ Chester,’’ and the Saxons 
would not have settled in the district till 


long after their invasion of Britain. For 
certain reasons I think it just possible 


‘hat the Romans may have had an establish- 
ment at this spot, reasoning as follows :— 
Assuming the Lord of the Manor built his 
house and domestic church within the pre- 
cincts of an existing camp within which 
vestiges of the camp roads remained the grid 
formation may have suggested the dedica- 
tion. Will readers having knowledge of 
ancient dedications say whether this is likely 
and those who are students of our national 
palimpsest, the Ordnance Survey Sheets, 
say whether other churches so dedicated are 
to be found within Roman camps? 


Pr. &. 
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‘Les MisrraBiEs,’—-Can any bibliograph- 
ical reader tell me which is the real first 
edition of ‘Les Misérables?) I, T. Mar- 
zials in his monograph (p. 175) says it was 
published on April 3, 1862, simultaneously 
in Paris, Brussels, and many other cities. 
Lorenz, in his bibliography, gives the Paris 
edition only, published by Pagnerre. 

DE .V, PAYEN-PAyNE. 


Maun Jonc.—Can any of your readers give 
authentic information of the approximate 
age of this game? Current estimates seem 
to vary from 2,000 years (see the labels in 
the West End shops) to 50 years as stated 
in a recent article in T’he Limes by their 
correspondent in Pekin. The essential re- 
semblance of Mah Jong to the bezique of 
our childhood points to a common ancestor 
of no great antiquity. Pronunciation of 
the name is another matter of debate among 
devotees who know nothing of the Chinese 
language. I mentioned ‘‘ Mah Jong,’’ pro- 
nouncing the J as in English, to a superior 
friend who in replying pointedly called it 
‘“Mah Yong.’’ It the Chinese do pro- 
nounce it thus why has the word been 
wrongly transliterated? And what is sup- 
posed to be the virtue in a double g—thus 
jongg—which one often sees. It is of no 
aid to a European in attempting to repro- 
duce a Chinese sound. A book called 
‘Mah Jong, and how to play it’ by Chiang 
Lee (De La Rue and Co.) states that the 
eorrect pronunciation is ‘‘ Mah Tsiong.’”’ I 
suggest that the far-seeing individual who 
hit on the idea of exporting a Chinese 
coolies’ game to bridge-weary Europe was 
astute enough to enhance its attraction by 
clothing it with picturesque legends of its 
immense antiquity and complexity as well 
as of the costliness of its paraphernalia. 
Authoritative enlightenment in the above and 
other aspects of the game would settle many 
acrimonious disputes among Western enthus- 
iasts. 

G. M. M. 


Coacu-sTAMps.—Can any reader tell me 
the exact use of coach stamps? Four of 
these in one strip recently came into the 
possession of my Committee. They are 
headed ‘‘ Stamp Office’’; below is a royal 
crest with number of stamp at side—(these 
specimens are numbered 25, 30, 35 afid 40) 
and at the bottomis ‘‘ Horses 2,”’ ‘‘ Miles 


—’’ the number of miles to be filled in when 
the stamp is used. 


Two other stamps, un- 
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fortunately, cannot be traced by their recent 
owners—these were stamped ‘* Malvern 
Wells’ in addition. 
F. C. Morgan. 
Librarian. 

Malvern. 

‘Tur Byrrh cry Mankxynve.’ — Richard 
Jonas, translator of ‘The Byrth of Man- 
kynde,’ presented a copy of his translation 
to (Queen Catherine Howard. This manu- 
script was in the possession of Dr. Charles 
Combe and afterwards in that of Dr. T. J. 
Pettigrew. A few years ago it was sold 
by Messrs. J. & J. Leighton, the booksellers, 
The writer is interested in the bibliography 
of the work and would be glad if the present 
owner would afford him an opportunity of 
examining the manuscript. 

H. M. Bartow. 

Royal College of Physicians, 

Pall Mall East, S.W.1. 

LExicoGRAPHIC MarGinaLia: ?WHITE KeEy- 
NET?’s.—In the Bodleian Library I have 
often consulted with advantage a_ copy 
(small folio) of either Cowell’s or Blount’s 
‘Dictionary,’ elaborately annotated with 
quotations and good references. The writ- 
ing of some resembles that of White Kennett. 
May I know the title, and author and date? 
Also, if possible, the press-mark ? 

Q. V. 

Oip BioomMsspuryY BreweEriEs.—I should be 
grateful to anyone among your readers who 
can tell me who, in or about 1748, owned 
(i) the brewery shown in Rocque’s map of 
London of that date at the South end of 
Duke Street (off Gt. Russell St.), which I 
have some reason to believe was called The 
Horn Brewery; (i1) the White Licn Brew- 
ery shown in the same map on the north 
side of Broad Street (St. Giles’). 

Joun A, Ginss. 


CurisTIAN NaMe.—Sir, Edward Conway, 
afterwards 1st Viscount Conway, was Gov- 
ernor of ‘‘The Brill’? in Holland. He 
named two of his daughters Brilliana (born 
circa 1600, afterwards Lady Harley) and 
Helegenwach (married 1626 Sir William 
Smyth of Hill Hall, Essex). Can anyone 
explain the latter name? 

G. S. Grppons. 


Latrxy Hymns.—Can anyone indicate 4 
book of Latin hymns with the music, other 
than plainsong? I have ‘ Adeste Fideles’ 
and ‘ Veni Sancte Spiritus.’ In ‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern’ many hymns are 1n- 
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dicated as translated from the Latin. 
there any easily accessible book containing 
these in the original Latin? 

S. R. 
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Replies. 


EDALE PARISH AND ITS “ BOOTHS.’’ 


Mitrorp.—Can anyone draw up a little | 
Tree, making clear the relationships of the | 


various Mitfords contemporary with Lamb 
—John Mitford the friend of Bernard Bar- 
ton; Mary Russell Mitford; Mitford, 
Author of the ‘ History of Greece’; an- 
other John Mitford, who died in 1831; and 


John Freeman Mitford, first Baron Redes- | 
‘secured the tithes of the Edale vaccaries 
| in 1329 after a dispute with Lenton Priory. 
|'The ‘‘ Lady booth’’ was possibly the place 


dale ? G. A, ANDERSON. 


Sik JeEFFREY JEFFREYS, Sheriff 1700, 
Alderman of Portsoken Ward, 1701; died 
1709. What was his extraction, and what 
his age at death? Was he married, and is 
anything recorded of his personal char- 
acter ? M. C. B 


Lisp aS RENDERING OF JEWISH SPEECH.— 
Could any reader tell me when the lisp in. 
the speech of the Jew first came into staged 
dialogue or English literature? 
Thackeray the first to use the lisp ? 
writers used sh for s and » for w, but not 
a lisp, as far as I have heen able to note 
the fact. M. 


‘Tom Brown’s ScHoonpays’—Can any 
contributor enlighten me as to whether all 


the characters in ‘Tom  Brown’s  School- 
days’ are real persons; and, if so, say | 
which have been identified. T, B. is the 


author himself, I suppose; but was Hughes | 


captain of the Rugby XI, and who were Mr. 
Aislabie and the cover-point hitter of the 
M.C.C. team ? 
whose suggestion led to T. B.’s turning 
point? and what is ‘* Wellesburn’’? Also, 
did Kent beat England by three wickets in 
1842? A. ¥, Bs 


Farry Kines og THE Scots.—Perhaps 
some reader interested in early British his- 
tory could tell me who were respectively the 
fathers of the following kings of the Scots: 
Fergus I (300 B.c.); Mainus (290 s.c.); 
Evenus II; Ederus (59 B.c.); 
(4 B.c.); Caractacus (35 a.p.); 
(113 a.v.); Ethodosius I (163 
Romaacus (348 a.p.); Fergus II 
4.D.); Congallus I; Eugenius III 
4.D.); Amberteletus (698 a.p.); Achaius 
(787 a.v.); Corbred IT (76 a.p.). Who were 
Fethelmachus (354 a.p.), and Angusianus 
(351 a.p.)? What relations were the two 


Mogaldus 
(404 


last-named to Finchormachus (301 a.p.) ? 
C. G. G. 


Who is the Young Master | 


Medallanus | 
' houses 
a.p.); | dedication to ‘“‘Our Lady” but there seem 
to be no early forms of this place-name. 


(535 | 


‘where the Abbey’s tithes were paid. 


ibe of 
Was | 
Earlier | 


1225 which took the 
le-Frith. 
men’s ‘‘booths’’ in Lancashire, the name 
| still remaining in many cases. 
| chapter on Forestry in ‘ Vict, Hist.’ ii, pp. 
458, etc. 


(cxlvi, 118). 


I cannot assist as to the chapel ques- 
tion, except to throw out a suggestion that 
the monks of Vale Royal Abbey, dedicated 
in honour of St. Mary, may have had 
something to do with the name ‘‘ Lady 
booth.’? The tithes of Kdale passed, with 
ine church of Castleton, to the abbey, who 


The 
monks of Basingwerk Abbey (dedicated, 1 
think, in honour of St. Mary) had a grant 
of Glossop and its church from Henry II, 
but this did not cover EKdale. Henry III 
stayed at the Castle of the Peak in 1264 
but the chapel (if any) is hardly likely to 
royal foundation. I think the 
‘‘ booths’? of Edale generally were rather 
the dwellings of the herdsmen than those of 
the foresters. The ‘‘ vaccaries,’’ or places 
where cattle were pastured, were later forest 
features and a forest was originally strictly 
confined to the preservation of game, The 
foresters were usually itinerant and could 
insist upon board and lodging in the farms, 
and it would probably be the stock-keepers 
who lived in the ‘‘ booths’? in the summer 
months. Cox, ‘ Royal Forests of England,’ 
pp. 43, 166, etc., refers to the five vaccaries 
of Edale. At p. 177 he mentions a six- 
teenth century map of the Peak forest at 
the Record office, showing the five vaccaries. 


' At pp. 151 and 160 he refers to a chapel 


at the Chief Forester’s residence which, he 
says, was earlier than the one built about 
name of Chapel-en- 
There were scores of such herds- “ 


See the 
There is a place called ‘‘ Lady 


” near Butterworth which suggests a 


Perhaps a simpler explanation than any 


would be that ‘‘ Lady booth ’’ took its name 
from Queen Isabel, wife of Edward II. 
was ‘‘lady”’ of the Castle and honour of 
the Peak and the petition of the Abbey of 
| Vale Royal in 1328, for the restitution of 
' the tithes of her cattle, fed 


She 


and bred in 
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Edale, was addressed to her as such (Ledger 
‘Book of Vale Royal Abbey ’—Rec. Soc. 
Lancs. and Chesh. 33). 

R. Srewarr-Browy., 


GipraLtar Maxriaces, 1770-1783 (exlvi. 
66, 121).—Your correspondent does not say 
whether the marriage he seeks was naval, 
military, or civil, but one assumes that he 
has applied to Somerset House and the 
Foreign Office. He may possibly find the 
yelerence in the diocesan archives of the 
Bishop of London. In 1917, the Royal Com- 
mission on Historical MSS. found Gibraltar 
registers of births, marriages, and burials, 
for the years 1807-1812, in the Record 
Rooins of St. Paul’s Cathedral. There may 
well be registers or transcripts of earlier 
date in the same repository, as the Com- 
missioners wrote (18th Report): ‘‘ There is 
a vast accumuiation of transcripts of 
parish registers, almost, all of the nine- 
teenth century, scattered through both the 
record rooms in complete disorder.’ Also, 
at Fulham Palace, are stored colonial 
records of the eighteenth century; and there 
are probably other colonial and _ foreign 
records at the Bishop of London’s Registry, 
at Doctor’s Commons. The marriage record 
sought may have survived the fire at 
Gibraltar, as from 1597 ‘parish registers 
were ordered to be copied and the trans- 
cripts sent to the Bishops’ Registries. The 
order was much evaded, however, and even 
where obeyed the transcripts were often left 
unprotected and unarranged. Your corres- 
pondent would find further information as 
to the records of the Bishopric of London 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in the Report of 
Mr. A. Maxwell Lyte, contained in the 9th 
Report of the Commission. 


Gr. W.. 





WRIGHT. 

Brixton. 

CarRN Terrier (exlvi. 120). Fox-hunting 
in -the West Highlands is conducted on 
lines which would find no favour in Leices- 
tershire. In Galloway we used to have a 
**tod-hunter’’ paid by the local authority 
for destroying foxes in the hill country. 
The chase was fine sport—up to a certain 
point. Starting at three o’clock on a 


summer morning with three couple of fox- 
hounds, we ranged over the hill till the 
hounds picked up the line of a fox, which 
they followed with delightful music till the 
fox either sprang out of the heather before 
to ground 


them, or was marked in a 
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‘cairn ’’—1.e,, a scree of tumbled rocks, 
Then the hunt took a more sinister cast, 
The guns posted themselves suitably for 
business ; terriers were put into the cairn; 
the fox bolted; and—-curtain! Hence the 
name of ‘‘cairn terrier.’’ Hill foxes must 
be killed in the interest both of lambs and 
grouse. 
Herbert MaxweEtt, 

Monrieth. 

** DECLINATURE’”” (cxlvi, 117, s.v. ‘ Mem- 
orabilia.*’)—This most unpleasing word has 
an existence. Firstly as a legal word, 1637, 
etc., of a formal plea declining to adinit the 
jurisdiction of a court of tribunal; and se- 
condly, as denoting generally the action of 
declining or a courteous refusal. Alison 
(1842) in his ‘ History of Europe’ seems to 
be the first party guilty of using it in this 
general sense, am example which happily 
seems to have been but sparingly followed 
(see ‘N.E.D.’) Its appearance in Mr, Tay- 
lor’s letter was a shock, but he has war- 
ranty, though not applause. 

UvepaLe LAMBERT. 

I notice this word is commented upon at 
ante p. 117. Surely it is a word of long 
standing, even if the S.P.E. might raise 
objection to it? It has long been used in 
the commercial world, especially in the 
insurance profession, and in Nuttall’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Dictionary’ (1890 ed.) it is defined as 
‘“a declining; refusal of jurisdiction in a 
case (Scots law).’’ Fyrom this it would 
appear that it has been ‘introduced into 
general usage through that instrument of 
so many unlovely terms, the law. 

Whatever its origin, however, it is suffi- 
ciently established to pass muster in a 
newspaper. 


L. M. W. 


Butrer Rowiis (exlyi. 99, 143).—If your 
correspondent could come to Cambridge, and 
stay at the Lion Hotel, he would have the 
pleasure of eating butter which has been 
made up into rolls of one yard in length 
and one inch in diameter. It is still called 
‘* yard butter,’’ and it is, or was until quite 
recently, brought to market on Saturdays 
by at least one market-woman (who has, I 
suppose, made it) in a long wicker basket, 
with a handle over the top of it. The 
object of making up the butter into such a 
shape is obvious—for it is then easy to 
divide the rolls into handy pats, an inch 
long, for distribution to College rooms. In 
my undergraduate days we always had our 
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commons of butter in that form. Very | 
likely the custom still holds in some  col- 
leges. ‘To this day the Junior Proctor of 
the University has in his custody during 
his term of office the iron instrument with 
which the yard-butter was measured. 


J.C, 


Ricuarp Cox, Founper oF Cox’s Bank 
(cxlvi.98).—Richard Cox’s name appears for 
the first time under Albemarle Street in 
the Rate book of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, ‘‘ made 19th Dec., 1758.’”’ He would 
presumably therefore, have taken possession 
early in 1759, the rate book being marked 
with two strokes against his name, implying 
payment of two half year rates for that 
year. 

W. H. Mancuee. 


ParisH ReGisters: ‘‘BapTrizep,’’ ‘‘CHRIs- 
TENED’”’ (cxlvi. 82, 121, 140).—I can confirm 
Mr. G. 8. Grppons’s note as to the receiving 
into the church and the attendance of spon- 
sors in the case of a child that has previously 
been baptized being called ‘* christening ’’ in 
Lincolnshire, though of course a child is 
really christened when baptized. A usual 
feature in a christening feast is, or was, 
in farm-houses, a ‘‘ stuffed chine,’’ hence 
ealled a ‘‘ christening chine.’ The right 
mode of preparing it will, I am afraid, 
soon be one of the lost arts. 

J. 2. B. 


Winterton, Lincs. 


At the last reference the year of John 
Bayley’s baptism at Marlborough St. Mary’s 
should read 1665 and not ‘‘ 1663.’’ 

A. R. Baytey. 


Joanna Soutucorr (12 S. 450, 494; cxlvi. 
86, 124).—In a work in my library entitled 
‘Wonderful Characters’ (London, 1822, 3 
vols.), there is an explicit aceount of Joanna 
Southcott, commencing ‘‘ This woman was 
born at Gettisham in Devonshire. She was 
the daughter of William and Hannah 
Southcott; her father was in the farming 
line; and both her parents were professed 
members of the established church.’ There 
is a portrait of her (engraved by R. 
Cooper) accompanying it; from which she 
appears a coarse looking creature, without 
any of the refinement that might be expected 
in the scion ‘‘ of an old county family.” 

It is surprising to hear from Mr. Frank 
8. Sruarr that, after the lapse of over a 
entury, there are 40,000 ‘‘ Southcottian be- 
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lievers’’ now existing; as the biography 
above referred to concludes as follows :— 

At length it seems that Joanna Southcott, 
when approaching to hher end, either recovered 
her senses or repented of her sins. The follow- 
ing letter appeared in The Observer, Oct. 30, 


| 1814 :— 


To the Editor. 

Having been requested by Joanna to acknow- 
ledge her former wicked errors, I presume no 
publication better adapted to give publicity to 
this subject than ‘The Observer.’ I have, 
theretore on the part of Joanna, respectfully, 
and with sincere contrition to state, that for 
some considerable time past she has been in a 
state of delirium, but at length having become, 
as it were, herselt again, being now calm and 
collected, and fearing that she is approaching 
to her latter end, thereby renounces all the 
wicked incantations of her former distempered 
brain; and she hopes that a generous public 
will forget the impositions and errors that she 
has of late endeavoured to impose upon their 
understanding. And she further hopes that all 
good Christians will not only forgive, but will 
fervently join in her prayers to the Almighty, 
for a forgiveness of her late blasphemous doc- 
trines and past sins. 

I. Tozer. 


Joanna died on the 27 December 1814, 
and ‘‘ on the 2nd January, 1815, her remains 
were privately interred in Mary-le-bone 
Upper Burying-ground, near Kilburn, and 
a stone with inscription placed over her 


grave.’’ The inscription was evidently 
penned by one of her ‘‘ believers.’”’ Is the 
stone still existing ? 

Curious. 


Bateke (cxlvi. 20).—In reply to Oxp 
Sarum, the form he quotes is not known 
to Searle neither does it occur in Paulus 
Piper’s edition of the ‘Libri Confraterni- 
tatum Sancti Galli Augiensis Fabariensis’ 
(1884. The latter work is neglected by 
students of English place-names. But it 
presents an exhaustive index which runs to 


137 pages of four columns each, and it 
inciudes about 20,000 forms of Germanic 


proper names. In the fifth-century poeni 
of ‘ Widsith’ we read of a Beadeca who 
was ‘one of the princes) at Hormanric’s 
Court. This is a Northumbrian form 
which equates the West Saxon Bedca and 
postulates a Mercian Beoduca; cf. Dr. 
Joseph Wright’s ‘Old English Grammar,’ 
§ 196. 

Bedea, son of Sefugl, was an ancestor of 
the kings of Essex. Badeca is to be found 
in the Charter numbered 1307, in Birch’s 
‘ Cartularium Saxonicum.’ “ Badecan 
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deen’”’ 


and ‘‘ Badecan lea’’ occur in this 
charter. In Birch’s ‘C.S.,’ No. 629, we 
get a ‘‘ Beaten stapol.’’ Beata plus the dim- 


inutive would yield Beateca and that would 
point to Franconian Bato, earlier Bado, 
Badico; v. ‘P.P.,’ p. 416. 

Bodeca occurs in Birch, No. 300, and Bodo 
in ‘P.P.’ If we turn to P in the latter 
we shall find great variety. Pato, Pat- 
acho, Paticho (this equates O.E. Badeca), 
Patocho, Patucho. These are Alamannic 
forms. So, too, is Pezicha which postulates 
earlier Paticha, and that equates Bateke, 
the form that OLD Sarum is interested in. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


‘TuvaL’ (13 8. i. 417, 489; exlvi. 31).— 
I am indebted to Mr. N. W. Huw for 
pointing out that this is probably the word 
tewel, tuel, recorded in ‘O.E.D.’ ‘‘ A vent 
for smoke’’ is the first sense given there: 
it must be remembered that a ‘‘ chimney ”’ 
(such as we know) did not exist in 1196. 
The natural formation described by Mr. 
WatKIN would probably be known as “‘ the 
smoke vents ’’ (in the plural) if it had then 
conveyed the idea of such a thing. I am 
inclined to refer this word to sense ‘“‘lc, A 
conduit,’’ only exemplified as late as 1725 
in Pearce, ‘Laws and Cust. Stannaries,’ 
Introd, 10. ‘‘ The said Conduit, which the 
Tinners commonly call a Tuell, and may 
properly descend from the Latin word 
Tutela.”’ 

‘‘The conduit in the slope on the eastern 
side of Corvenasse ’’ seems a reasonable land 
boundary. 

Ory: 


Grecory Famity (cxlvi. 114).—With re- 
gard to Dr. John Gregory, I have a letter 
of his dated from Edinburgh, January 20, 
1770, in which he says ‘‘ I am much a slave 
to business this winter as Dr. Cullen and 
I have agreed to teach the theory and 
practice of medicine every other year alter- 
nately, and this is my first year of the 
theory,’’ so that he was joint professor with 
Cullen. The facts, I believe, are that Dr. 
Rutherford resigned and Gregory was a can- 
didate for the professorship with Cullen, 
who was the senior. Gregory’s claims were 
very great and to avoid a contest it was 
decided to divide the professorship between 
them with a succession to Gregory on Cul- 
len’s death. Cullen died in 1790, but John 


‘Gregory had pre-deceaséd him, and in his 
‘place James Gregory was elected. 


James 
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Gregory was elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh in 1783, the year of 
the Society’s institution (I have his badge 
of membership dated). He is remembered 
by the famous (or infamous, according to 
the point of view!) powder ‘‘ Gregory’s 
powder.’’ He ‘presumably succeeded his 
father in the Chair of the Theory of Medi- 
cine while Cullen still held the chair of the 
Practice, and on the latter’s death held 
both professorships as had been originally 
intended. 
D. A. H. Mosss, 

78, Kensington Park Road N.W.7. 

It is difficult to make the Gregory descents 
clear without a genealogical table, which I 
attempted in my ‘ Fasti Academize Maris- 
callane,’ 1889, vol. i, p. 203. Mr. Srroy- 
ANDERSON will find in it several names not 

,noted in his article. But I failed to 
identify the ‘‘sixteen professors in British 
Universities ’’ assigned to the Gregory fam- 
ily by Chalmers in his ‘General Bio. 
»raphical Dictionary’ 1814, vol. xvi, p. 
289, 

Mr, Galton introduces the Gregorys in 
his ‘ Hereditary Genius’; indeed, they fur- 
nish one of the strongest cases in support 
of his theory; but his genealogical tree is 
neither complete nor accurate so far as it 
goes, 

Mary Jamesone was second cousin of her 
husband, the first of the five Professors 
James Gregory. Among other cousins, 
somewhat more remote, were James Ander- 
son, author of ‘Royal Genealogies,’ and 
Adam Anderson, author of the ‘ History of 
Commerce.’ 

See also 7 S. iii. 147, v. 53. 

P. J. ANDERSON. 

Dniversity Library. Aberdeen. 


Henry IV as ‘“ Fart or Dersy”’ (exlvi. 
118).—Bishop Stubbs, in his Lectures on 


Medieval and Modern History, p. 198, 
says :— 
James I reigned from 1382 to 1398, 


and was on excellent terms with England. 
There is a letter addressed by him to Richard 
II, in July, 1393 (Raine, Extracts from Nor 
thern Registers, p. 425), in which he acknow- 
ledges the receipt of the epistle of commenda- 
tion brought by Lord de Roos. and tells him 
that it was needless, because all the King of 
England’s friends were welcome. He thanks 
him; too, for the message which he had received 
by his most noble cousin, Sir Henry Percy. 
We learn from this that Hotspur had made 
Cyprus a part of his great tour; and, as the 
| same year is fixed for the pilgrimage of Henry 
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ot Bolingbroke, we may surmise that they) 
came in company. 

As Henry reached Venice towards the end | 
of March, he cannot have stayed long in 


Cyprus. He arrived in London on 5 July, | 
having industriously visited churches and | 
other sights throughout his journey; and 
Professor Tout in "* DNB.’ xxvi. p. 33, 
refers to Dr. Pauli in Nachrichten von der 
Kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Géttingen, No. 8, pp. 329-40, 1880, and 
No. 14, pp. 545-357, 1881. 
A. R. Baytey. 


I should like to know the date at which 


the Dukes of Lancaster renounced the title | 


of Earl of Derby (formerly belonging to the 
Ferrers family). Would this be in 1485 
when Thomas, Lord Stanley was created 
Earl of Derby by Henry VI? 

H. L. Terry. 


H. Humpurey, PusitsHer (13 8. i. 491; 
15, 104, 142).—In the well known 
view of Humphrey’s shop, ‘Very Slippy 
Weather,’ No. 27 appears on the doorpost. 
By his will, dated 29 July, 1807, Gillray 
bequeathed ‘‘to my dearest friend Hannah 
Humphrey all the property which I may 
leave in the house.’’ Administration was 
granted to Hannah Humphrey, spinster, 
the universal legatee, June 17, 1815. 

Hannah Humphrey died in 1818 and left 
£1,000 to her brother George and to 

my nephew, George Humphrey, son of my 
said brother George, all my prints and stock- 
in-trade, including Mr. Gillray’s Plates and 
everything belonging to me in the way of my 
trade and also my book debts. 

For some years George continued to pub- 
lish caricatures from ‘‘27,’’ and then re- 
moved to ‘‘24.’? In the British Museum 
there is the sale catalogue of Mrs. Humph- 
rey, widow of the late Mr. Humphrey, of 
24, St. James’s St., a three days’ sale from 
13 July, 1835. 

AtrrepD BREWIS. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Brrsratu, Yorks: Barr Famity (exlvi. 
124). —The best account of this family is 
given in the publications of the Thoresby 
Society, vol. xxvi, p. 15, in a genealogical 
paper entitled ‘Birstall,’ Gomersall and 
Heckmondwike,’ by the late W. T. Lane aster, 
BS.A, There is a pedigree i in Dugdale, ‘ Visi- 
tation of Yorkshire,’ vol. i. p. "352, edited 
bv the late J. W. Clay, ¥.s.a., See also 
Sheard’s ‘ Batley.’ 


G. D. Lunes. 
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New Patace or WESTMINSTER (cxlvi. 28, 
| 71, 125).—Members of the House of Com: 
|'mons first used the new chamber on 30 
| May, 1850. They adjourned after a short 
‘discussion, and reassembled later in the day 
in the temporary chamber. Several other 
experimental sittings were held in the new 


House, eg., June 1i, 12 and 13, and 
during 1851. I refrain from further 
details, which may be found on p. 539 of 


the Decennial Index to the Commons Jour- 
‘nals (1837-1852). 


J. V. K. 
Ropert Hussey (cxlvi. 121) — Robert 
Hussey’s mother was Charlotte, dau. of 


‘William Twopeny of Rochester. She was 
born in 1760 and died in 1833. 
K. W. Hussey. 
Win. Hussey (Rector of Sandhurst), was 
born 15 May, 1752, and died 27 July, 1831. 
He married 4 Dec., 1781, Charlotte, dau. 
of Wm. Twopeny, of Rochester, Kent, by 
whom he had sons—Wm., Arthur, Henry, 
Robert, and Peter Lamb, and six daughters. 
H. G. Harrison. 


He was 4th son of William Hussey, 
'M.A., Rector of Sandhurst, by his wife, 
Charlotte, daughter of William Twopeny, 
Esq., of Rochester. William Hussey was 
a member of the family of that name of 


Burwash, Sussex, and of Ashford, Kent, 
and now of Scotney Castle, Lamkerhurst, 
Kent. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 

He was the 4th son of William Hussey, 
by Charlotte, dau. of William Twopeny, 
Esq., of Rochester, sister of William Two- 
peny, of Woodstock in Tunstall. 

H. Hannen. 


Mirkine Catts (cxlvi. 84, 122).—May I 
mention that in Fife I have often heard the 
call ‘‘ pruh leddy, pruh leddy,’’ and I have 
been told that it is a corruption of the 
French ‘‘ Approche je te le dit?’’ Deriva- 
tions from the French are of course very 
common among Lowland Scots words. 

RosaMonp Hussky. 

I can assure Mr. G. J. ANDERSON that 
a familiar cattle call in lower Banffshire 
thirty years ago was ‘‘ Prewee, prewee;”’ 
with a wailing note in the “‘ wee.’’ (I only 
spell it phonetically). I should agree with 
Mr. ANDERSON’s deduction that the word, or 
words like it, are undoubtedly Gaelic, ‘be- 
cause that corner of Banffshire lying ‘level 
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with the lands of Morayshire and called 
Enzie (pronounced locally as ‘‘ Ingiee,’’ with 
the ‘‘g’’ hard), contains a large percentage 
of people who settled there ever so long ago, 
over whom the storms of the Reformation 
and clan brawls and civil wars seemed to 
pass and leave them untouched. 
Joun HutTcHEon. 


Turner, Portrait Parnter (12 8. xi. 
491; cxlvi, 14, 54).--The following auto- 
graph letter I have may be of interest as 
showing what Turner charged for engraving 
in mezzotint a folio portrait :— 

Oct. 27 [no year]. 

Sir,—Agreeable to your request, I beg to 
inclose you a proof, lettered, for Mr. Twining’s 
approbation, and shall be happy in taking off 
any number of impressions you may please. 

I also beg to inclose you the account accord- 
ing to your desire of yesterday, with many 
thanks. ; 

1 have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient and very humble servant, 
TURNER. 


At the bottom of the letter is the bill, 


Engraving a Portrait of the 
Rev. Mr. Twining... ... £26 5 0 
Writing [the title) ..  ..  .. 10 6 


The portrait was that of the Rev. Thomas 
Twining, a connection of the Twinings of 
the Strand, painted by J. J. Halls, a repro- 
duction of which may be found in my 
Short Account of ‘Twinings in the Strand’ 


(1922). 
EK. E, Newton. 

“ Hampstead,” Upminster, Essex. 

American AvutTHor (cxlvi. 120). — Ten 
stories by Charles Bailey Fernald, under 
the title of ‘Chinatown stories,’ were pub- 
lished in one volume by Heinemann in 1900. 
The same volume had previously been pub- 
lished in America in 1896 as ‘The Cat and 
the Cherub, and other stories.” Another 
volume of his, ‘ Under the Jackstaff,’ being 
eleven stories of the sea, was published by 
the Century Co., in New York, in 1903. 
Only this week I had occasion to enquire 
whether ‘Chinatown stories’ was still in 
print; apparently not. Fernald was born 
in 1869, and was alive in 1919. 

A. J. H. 

In reply to S.R. (Feb. 16), Mr. C. B. 
Fernald tells me that there are two volumes 
of China Town Stories, viz., ‘ The Cat and 
the Cherub,’ published by the Century Co. in 
New York, and ‘China Town Stories,’ a 
slightly different collection published by 
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Heinemann. 

print, but possibly copies may be obtained 

at libraries in England and America. 
Muriet Hamrtron-Scorr. 


Wittram Hoitoway (cxlvi, 119).—I had 
a copy of his poem ‘The Peasant’s Fate’ 
(London, Vernon and Hood. 1802), which I 
gave to a greater poet, William Morris, in 
March, 1891. He told me that William 
Holloway commenced life as an agricultural 
labourer, and was a friend of the better 
known poet, Robert Bloomfield, who intro- 
duced him to the publishers, Vernon and 
Hood. Morris also said Holloway was a 
great-uncle of the subsequently wealthy 
founder of the firm of Holloway’s Pills, and 
he died in lodgings in Golden Square, Soho, 
about the year 1817. 

William Holloway’s other 
according to the ‘Dictionary of Living 
Authors of Great Britain and _ Ireland’ 
(London, Collburn, 1816) are “ Poems on 
various occasions, chiefly Descriptive, 
Elegiac, Didactic, and Pathetic’ (1798); 
‘The Baron of Landerbrooke, a_ tale’ 
(1800); ‘Scenes of Youth, or Rural Recol- 
lections, etc.’ (1803); ‘The Minor Min- 
strel’ (1808); and ‘The Country Pastor, 
a poem’ (1812). There are no particulars 
of William Holloway’s life in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Living Authors.’ 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 

SrapLeTON Famity (13 8. i. 252, 319, 336, 
376, 457).—Since sending my reply at the 
last reference I have obtained a copy of 
‘The Early History of Bedale,’ by H. B. 
M’Call (1907) a work which is now out of 
print. As this writer deals with the sup- 
posed Balliol—FitzAlan Alliance in an ex- 
ceedingly discreet fashion it may not be out 
of place to reproduce what he says on the 
subject. 

The tradition that Fitz Alan’s second wife 
was a daughter of John Balliol is, on the face of 
it, improbable. Balliol had two sons, who both 
died without issue, and four sisters, whose 
descendants quartered the Balliol arms upon 
their shields. It appears certain that the 
Stapletons and Greys would have also assumed 
this heraldic privilege if their ancestress had 
indeed been a daughter of so distinguished 4 
man. Christopher Stapleton, in his pedigree, 
written about 1530, makes her ‘ Annes daughter 
to the King of Scotes,’ but she is always men- 
tioned in the records as ‘ Matilda.’ This is the 
more remarkable, as her elder daughter, Lady 
Stapleton, figures both as Agnes and Matilda. 
Whoever she was, the second wife must have 
been of good family, as Brian Fitz Alam 


publications, 


Both these books are out of' 
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endowed her with all his lands at the Church 
door upon their marriage. 


The younger daughter, Katherine, of 
Brian FitzAlan married John Grey of 
Rotherfield. 


R. S. B. (13 8. i. 376) is certainly in 
error when he says that Brian VFitzAlan’s 
mother is the only Agnes mentioned as a 
FitzAlan wife. Brian FitzAlan’s grand- 
mother was an Agnes and a daughter, so 
it is supposed, of Gilbert Hansard. Her 
husband was known as Brian of Bedale and 
he was the son of Alan ‘“‘son of Brien, in 
the honour of Richmond,’’ who married for 
his second wife Agnes, daughter cf Bertram 
Haget. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

CINNAMOND (cxlvi. 121).—Professor Er- 
nest Weekley, ‘‘Surnames’’ 1917, states 
that Cinnamond is of French origin and 
is sometimes met with as Sinnamon. Both 
are a corruption of Saint-Amant just as 
Cemery is a corrapted form of Saint-Mary 
and Sairgar of Saint-Vigor. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

Fotk-Lore: THe Bripat Garter (exlvi. 
113).—Theve is an interesting chapter ‘ Dale 
weddings and their accompaniments,’ at p. 
207, in the Rev. J. (. Atkinson’s ‘ Forty 
Years ina Moorland Parish’ which ampli- 
fes Mr. J. Farrrax-BLAKFBOROUGH’S inter- 
esting note. Mr. Atkinson says that in 
Durham the 

bride’s garter used to be taken off as she 
knelt at the altar; and the practice being 
anticipated, the garter was generally found to 
do credit to her taste and to her needlework, 
and was made the chief prize in the ensuing 
sports. 

THomMas WINDER. 

Purases FroM THe Datry (cxlvi. 120).— 
1. Cheese. In the ’seventies in Sheffield, we 
spoke of ill luck as ‘ Hard cheese.’ If we 
desired a lad to desist from a tiresome 
action we told him to ‘cheese it.’ 

Tuomas WINDER: 


E. H. Paumer: Biography Wanted (cxlvi. 121). 
—The Life and Achievements of Edward 
Henry Palmer,’ by Walter Besant (John 
Murray, 1883), gives in chapters x (‘ The great 
tide of Abdullah’) and xi (‘Death of the 
Sheikh Abdullah’) an account of Palmer’s 
secret mission in 1882. The scene was not the 
Soudan, but the desert to the North of the 
Peninsular of Sinai. See also Stanley Lane- 


Poole’s life of EB. H. Palmer in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ 


Epwarp Bensty. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Auruor Wantep (12 §. iii. 450; exlvi. 126).—3. 
‘Chatter about Harriet.’”—At the last refer- 
ence, Mr. DuGpaLe Sykes suggests that Andrew 
Lang was the originator of this phrase. I have 
always understood that it belonged to the some- 
what truculent E. A. Freeman. So Herbert 
Paul wrote in his ‘Men and Letters.2 That 
volume has an essay on Swift, ‘The Prince of 
Journalists,’ which includes the sentence :— 
** Chatter about Harriet was the late Professor 


Freeman’s epigrammatic summary of recent 
literature on Nhelley.’’ 
V. BR. 
Notes on #ooks. 
Religious Lyrics of the Fourteenth Century. 


Edited by Carleton Brown. (Oxford Claren- 


don Press. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Born from a linguistic and a literary point of 
view, this collection of fourteenth century 
verse is to be prized—we might add from a 
historical point of view, also, for mediaeval 
religious verse has expressed for us a quality 
in English character which hardly shows itself 
anywhere else distinctly, and here is actually a 
determining factor in poetical worth. The 
majority of these lyrics, and the best of them, 
are by unknown writers, but we have the names 
of Herebert, William of Shoreham and Dan 
Michel. Among compilers appears the figure 
of a Franciscan, John Grimestone, whose com- 
monplace-book, Advocates MS. 18, 7, 21, makes 
plain that the purpose of such compilations 
was use in preaching. 

A group of lyrics preserved at Cambridge 
bears the stamp of Richard Rolle, but we in- 
cline to Mr. Carleton Brown’s opinion that we 
have here lis influence rather than his author- 
ship. The flower of this collection will bé 
found in the group headed ‘ Miscellaneous 
Lyrics from about 1375,’ with which one must 
of course place ‘ Quia Amore Langueo,’ and to 
which we would also add the noble and forcible 
translation of ‘Cur Mundus Militat.? ‘ Quia 
Amore Langueo,’ be it noted, is here printed 
from Douce 322—a text in which its loveliness 
is enhanced and which has the twelve stanzas 
complete. The section in which the student 
will probably find himself most deeply inter- 
ested is that of the “ Vernon” refrain poems, 
which illustrate, from several different points 
of view, and with some diversity of temper, 
the chequered existence of religion in the 
midst of the world. Among earlier poems are 
some curious verses—Merton College MS, 248— 
‘How Christ shall come’: a translation from 
a Latin text (ut sponsus—ut miles—ut mercator 

-ut peregrinus) which seem not to have been 
printed before; and another new poem. ‘ All 
Other Love is like the Moon’ comes from the 
Eton College MS. 36, Pt. Il—written in pencil 
at the end of the text of Vegetius ‘De Re 
Militari.’ 

The whole collection, with but one exception, 
has been collated with the MSS., and, there- 
fore in a sense, the matter of this or that 
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having or not having been printed before is 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


irrelevant; but since the Notes carefully indi- | 


cate where what has already been printed is 
to be found, we should have been glad of a 
separate list of the poems which now appear 
in print for the first time. 

Considerable progress may be observed on 
comparing the work of the beginning and the 
end of the century—greater vigour, ease, and 
plenitude of ideas. Indeed, the positive excel- 
lence of the best pieces is very high, and, in 
a majority of the rest, lines, phrases, or 
stanzas of some special charm will be dis- 
covered. Many of them are fairly well known 
in modernised English versions, in which, how- 
ever, their native beauty is nearly lost. Mr. 
Carleton Brown’s_ scholarly work should 
prompt the general reader, who has not yet 
done so, to tackle the by no means difficult task 
of reading Middle English, and enter upon a 
tract of his heritage as delightful as a West 
country wood during Passiontide and Faster. 


Woodcuts and Some Words. By Edward Gordon 
Craig. (Dent & Sons. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. CampseLt Dopeson, in his delightful Intro- 


duction, explains the enjoyable construction of | 


this work by the simile of a Rumpelmayer 
cake of many layers, an amusing but also a 
truly felicitous simile, because something ex- 
ceedingly nice to eat suggests better than any- 
thing else the direct and incommunicable satis- 
faction to be had from these little masterpieces 
and their inclusion of immensity in minute- 
ness. For a sweet thing on one’s tongue repre- 
sents to one—and that adequately—all the 
sweet of the universe. There are distinctly 
inferior and superior in these cuts; and with- 
out reference to that particular distinction, 
there might several times, too, arise discussion 
as to the point where to be indecipherable is 
not to give a legitimate challenge to conceited 
stupidity or to perpetrate a joke, but to 
become a little bad. The Mask of Envy, for 
example, can only just be seized, and by the 
effort to seize it, one loses about two degrees 
of its strange horror. Most of these pieces 
have an element of the dreadful—perhaps we 
should rather say of the tragic—in them, 
which may be reduced to a mere trace, and 
so on a casual glance appear nothing more 
than an effect of black, subtly disposed 
lines, curves, and masses, or lightened into 
grey. Mr. Gordon Craig in his “ words ” gives 
a quite useful account of how woodcutting is 
done, and then, declaring that it is more or 
less within everybody’s power, 
insist that success depends on one’s having 
something to say. His own possession of some- 


Marca 1, 1924, 


sounding sentence perhaps, which could yet be 
made to carry consequence. For example, 
take—‘‘ Enjoyment is surely never to be hurried 
over ’’—what could be simpler? Yet it is an 
idea with which to stem the torrent of destruc- 
tive haste and half annihilate vulgarity. Or 
“The main difficulty in wood-engraving is to 
know if you have anything to express, and 
to find out how long you can retain your 
original intention of expression.” (Italics ours), 
Or, again, “ strange as it may seem, it is the 
nature of the block which urges me on and 
helps me ”—a profound saying which contains 
in itself a microcosmic philosophy, not only, of 
art, but of economy and life itself. 


John Esten Cooke, Virginian. _ By John Q.. 
Beaty. (Columbia University Press. 11s. 6d. 
net). 

Joun Esten Cooke, member of a notable Vir-- 

ginian family, and a soldier of the Southern 

forces in the American Civil War, was no great 
writer, though a facile and prolific one, who: 
was popular in his day, and made a good live- 
lihood by his books and his essays in periodi- 
cals. He will always, however, on_ other 
grounds than literary merit, have his place in 


' the studies of his countrymen, for his best work 


in | 


goes on to} 


thing to say is the ultimate secret of the | 


charm of his work, 


over-riding even the) 


pleasure to be derived from the craftsmanship, | 
and the fine advance from good to better that | 


these examples display. 
as gi in its way as the woodcuts—rapid, a 
little provocative, zealous, reproachful—largely 
autobiographical. One might cull something 


witty and wise from almost every page—a trite | ‘ N. 


The letter-press is | 


—work of his earlier years—gives a picture of 
life in Old Virginia which, seen from an angle 
favourable to good observation, and observed’ 
by clever, kindly eyes, has the worth of a docu- 
ment. A certain interest attaches also to his. 
biographies of Jackson and Lee, for they con- 
tain first-hand information about the war, 
though they pourtray their main subject in- 
adequately; and his melodramatic novels may 
serve as illustration of the taste of the mi 
nineteenth century. His life has never before 
been put together, and Dr. Beaty has worked 
principally from first-hand material, which is 
abundant. The critical estimate of Cooke's: 
work is very carefully made out—book by book 
being analysed and its merits and demerits 
painstakingly balanced, and then the whole 
wound up with a good statement of Cooke’s 
place in Peto The subject affords little: 
scope for brilliant writing, and this biography, 
though pleasant and painstaking, is lacking in 
distinction, but we should imagine it will 
remain the definitive account of Cooke, for 
whose career and importance it is amply 
sufficient. 





CoRRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 144 (s.v. “Scotch” 1. 
“scene” read sense. 


2) (for 


€ 





Notices to Correspondents. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
& Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


— 
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